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Just Ahead 


Vieruine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Just ahead are the days of a new school year, the forthcoming 
session of the California State Legislature, another winter, and immedi- 
ate problems that grow out of the period of social readjustment. To 
no other profession in the State of California during these days is 
there presented such a command as to the profession of the teacher. 
We may almost be stricken with fear and caused to hesitate if we 
approach the future with a recollection of the recent struggles of public 
education and some of the recent attitudes which have been expressed 
toward teachers. Fortitude and courage, however, certainly will be 
inspired as we review the aspects on the horizon just ahead, as we study 
the new place which is being given to education in American life. 
America is at the dawn of an era of emphasis upon human values, 
social relationships, and creative expression. Amid our struggle for 
business recovery, financial readjustment, political rebuilding, and 
ethical reformation we find a shift in the recovery program to a 
recognition of the importance of the restoration of the morale of the 
American people—a restoration of their faith in the institutions of our 
society and government, a restoration of dynamic loyalties to American 
ideals, a restoration of faith in ourselves, and a restoration of reverence 
for spiritual values. 

The major issue which confronts educators as they look forward to 
this responsibility to restore and strengthen morale is the issue found 
in the conflict between the critics of education, whose sole remaining 
argument is cost, and the leadership of education whose faith in an 
intelligent citizenry as the basis of democracy is as yet difficult to see 
realized in the proposals and the programs thus far offered. A brief 
review of the total situation reveals a lessening of the force and strength 
of organized opposition to public schools and expenditures for public 
education in our state, a restoration of the teacher to a place of socially 
acceptable respectability in community life throughout our state, a 
reaffirmation of the conviction that the institutions of education are, 
after all, the best equipped and most effectively serving institutions 
which are available for the great mass of youth which finds challenges 
to its existence not in employment or unemployment but in the schools. 

As education undertakes the problems which are certain to be 
assigned to it during this period in which, above all else, morale is to 
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be restored, there are certain issues which immediately loom before us 
in the days just ahead. 

There is certain to be a tremendous expansion of adult education. 
The perils of American life are yet adult perils rather than child perils. 
This immediate and rapid reconstruction needed during the period of 
emphasis upon social values is a period not in the hands of children, 
but in the hands of current adult life. These adult educational oppor- 
tunities will be found in an expansion of adult education which, in the 
course of their development, will increase opportunities for adult learn- 
ing not twofold but possibly tenfold. In addition to adult learning 
opportunities which will be made available if adults will but come to 
take advantage of these opportunities, there will also be a great enrich- 
ment of adult education opportunities which will be taken to adults 
wherever they may be found and wherever there may be created a 
readiness for learning on their part. 

There is to be a tremendous expansion in the custodial aspects of 
educational responsibility for children. The whole program of parent 
education directly bears upon childhood education. The plans for the 
expansion of this service are limited only by the willingness of those 
who are already prepared to serve in this field and by the limitations 
of our ability to train leaders for this service. True, as yet this service 
is largely a service of love but it is but one of the fields in which tre- 
mendous expansion of educational offering will create in America a 
new concept of the place which education is to hold in our affections, 
and until education holds that place little can be our hope of dipping 
deeply into the riches of this country for the support of that program. 
Preschool education is just beginning. Nursery schools are demanded 
in excess of our ability to supply them. 

The enrichment of opportunities for leisure time expression must 
be accomplished so that individuals during their leisure may find their 
creative talents and develop them. America loves to play and wants 
to learn how better to do it. The task of our immediate days ahead 
so far as leisure is concerned is one difficult to contemplate in its 
extensive ramifications. 

The reorganization of our program of secondary education so that 
its emphasis will be upon personality factors, social intercourse, and 
civic relationships is but a slight indication of the tremendous evolu- 
tionary reorganization that is just ahead in this field. 

The enrichment and expansion of junior college facilities for the 
State of California is certain to come. These institutions and institu- 
tional offerings of the general type which should be made on this level 
must be expanded to exercise complete custodial care of youth, under 
proper educational influence, until that youth is absorbed by society 
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into society as an integral part of society. This presents a task which 
educators are just beginning to recognize. 

The approach which education is commanded to make in the field 
of crime prevention in that area where the problems of temperance 
instruction must be met, and in the entire field of the new freedom in 
American life presents assignments we must not be hesitant in 
accepting. 

Our country is truly becoming education-minded. The second 
third of the Twentieth Century is to be characterized as the era of 
emphasis upon human values attained through education. Education 
is to be the institution in conrol of the affections of our people. How 
well it will serve, how long it will control, how soon it will master its 
problems—all are questions just ahead. 

The California State Legislature has been mentioned. There is 
yet abroad in this state the ery for more economical administration of 
our schools. Certainly teachers’ salaries are at rock bottom or below. 
Surely class size can not be further increased. Mass education can not 
solve the problems of our day. And so because of the mere matter of 
costs, education will face the Legislature with an obligation to present 
an able defense. Today our house is much more nearly in order than 
it was two years ago. No one is due higher praise nor more sincere 
compliment than the schools and the school teachers of the State of 
California for the manner in which they have met the dictates of the 
depression. Where there are possibilities of further economics in educa- 
tion we in education recognize that situation and are diligently at work 
in our endeavors to accomplish the realization of those economies. 
Where injustices prevail because of too great economies already invoked, 
there must be restoration of what for today would be a normal program. 

Edueation will go to the forthcoming state Legislature defending 
its right to be a major state function, defending its right to expect 
the Constitution of the State of California to make provision for a 
public school system in this commonwealth, and we shall defend the 
propriety of having this important state function financed in accord 
with provisions of our State Constitution and in an amount not less 
than at present specified. We shall defend the right of the duly elected 
or appointed representatives of the people, who serve on boards of 
trustees, or boards of education, to prepare and submit budgets for 
the maintenance and operation of the public schools of the districts 
which they represent. We shall defend with vigor the propriety of 
this procedure with a determination that no other board or body shall 
review or revise, up or down, the budgets of the school district. We 
shall defend the right of educational authorities, supported by boards 
of trustees and boards of education, to determine what shall be the 
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curriculum and the educational offering with its variations and 
specialization for the needs of local and individual areas to be served. 
We shall defend the provisions of law which specify that there shall be 
reserved for the payment of teachers certain due proportion of the 
moneys received by and apportioned to school districts. The teacher 
is the key to the child’s learning situation. The attitude of the teachers 
of the State of California determines the quality of citizenship of our 
youth. 

We shall defend the provisions of law that make available super- 
visory service and assistance for teachers. New conditions demand new 
educational procedures. Supervision is essential in education. All 
those aspects of our public school system which by law are created and 
by practice are in service we shall defend. The Legislature will expect 
us to present such a defense. The profession finds its strength in its 
ability to defend its practices. 

We recognize that in the days just ahead, there is a frontier—a 
legislative frontier. In this frontier we find our offensive approach. The 
educational leadership and the profession of the educator in the State 
of California must see accomplished those legislative enactments that 
will bring about for the sake of improved educational opportunities for 
children as well as more economical educational service at the expense 
of the taxpayer, first, a changed system of school district organization 
in the State of California. As all of our teachers and every member 
of the profession is informed in connection with this important respon- 
sibility, intelligent action can be taken by our Legislature and accepted — 
by our citizens. Any program of district reorganization must, of 
course, finally be at the discretion of the voters of the district involved. 


Second, another sector of the frontier requiring legislative action 
on the part of the teacher is that which has to do with teacher tenure. 
There is no organization in the State of California now outspokenly 
disapproving provision for some sort of tenure in employment for pro- 
fessional educational employees. At first it was thought that this 
was a matter which should be settled by ballot by the people of the 
state. Now it is a matter to be settled by the Legislature. The pro- 
fession is bound to improve the present tenure situation. We are 
pledged by numerous obligations to see this accomplished. We must 
not go to the Legislature with a divided strength. A federation of all 
of us is demanded. There will be no serious opposition to legislation 
for an improved, well planned teacher tenure program which guaran- 
tees teachers the protection of a merit system in employment or dis- 
missal. The profession, however, must be united in order to win the 
approval of our legislators. 
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Third, certain revisions in school law affecting the apportionment 
of school funds for emergency attendance in cases of epidemic and 
disaster must be proposed by educational leadership and must be 
understood and supported by the profession. 

Fourth, the sponsorship of a state equalization fund which shall 
have as its purpose the beginnings of an equalization program which 
will provide satisfactory educational opportunities for all and dis- 
tribute more equitably the burden of school support among the various 
districts of the state. 

Fifth, just ahead somewhere in the immediate future I believe is a 
plan for unemployment insurance for our country, a plan for old age 
pensions. It seems to me that it is proper that we in our profession 
should look immediately forward to legislation that will improve the 
retirement opportunities of the teachers of the State of California. 
Probably this will have to be initiated by teachers with their own funds. 

Sixth, additional legislative problems will arise in connection with 
matters of legislative clarification, the continuance or discontinuance of 
the 5 per cent limitation and others. 

In the main, these responsibilities will constitute our legislative 
program. Are we ready to offer leadership in this situation? Are we 
ready to affiliate the strengths of the various groups so that we may 
be prepared for efficiency in action, so that we may be ready to work 
in strategy, so that we can plan and supplement our strength by gen- 
eral mass support? Let us view the days ahead with optimism, with 
enthusiasm, with confidence, and with a consciousness that profes- 
sional unity, increasing friendliness for education, and restored con- 
fidence in education are adding continuously to our strength. 

May our instruction during days ahead restore and invigorate our 
love for our country, our loyalty to its institutions, our confidence in 
democratic society. May we become masters of the common situations, 
may we meet with intelligent judgment the questions of the day, and 
may an improved social consciousness come about by direction of educa- 
tion. Let us enjoy days ahead filled with professional loyalty to one 
another. May we speak well of our work, of our patrons, of our 
associates. May we feel so bound together in our profession that we 
will as readily call upon one another for help as expect to help when 
called upon by another. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Application of Schoo] Code section 3.174 

School Code section 3.174, as amended in 1933, applies to elemen- 
tary school pupils living in one elementary school district and attending 
or desiring to attend in another district, regardless of whether or not 
such children were attending in such district prior to the amendment 


of the section in 1938. (A. G. O. 9562, September 6, 1934) 


Application of Section 20 of Article XI of the Constitution 
to Expenditures under District Budgets 

Where a schoo) district budget called for the expenditure of 
funds during the school year 1933-1934 in excess of the expenditures 
permitted by the five per cent limitation clause of section 20 of Article 
XI of the Constitution, no authorization to exceed the five per cent 
limitation having been first secured, and the budget was approved and 
a district tax based on the budget was levied, and subsequent to the 
levying of the tax an election was held under section 20 of Article XI 
of the Constitution authorizing the expenditure of the amount provided 
for in the budget, the excess of the district budget over the five per cent 
limitation could be lawfully expended. (A. G. O. 9527, August 22, 
1934) 


Attendance of Elementary Pupils in Other than Home District 

Under either School Code section 2.20 or section 3.174 a pupil resid- 
ing in one elementary district cannot attend in another district without 
the consent of the governing board of the district of residence. (A. 
G. O. 9562, September 6, 1934) 


Crediting of Attendance of Elementary Pupils Attending Under 
School Code section 3.174 

Where pupils living in one elementary school district attend in 
another under School Code section 3.174, no contract between the gov- 
erning board of the two districts being entered into under School Code 
section 2.20, the attendance of such children must be credited to the 
district of attendance. (A. G. O. 9562, September 6, 1934) 


Crediting of Attendance of High School Pupils 
Attending under Illegal Contracts 
Where the governing board of one high school district legally con- 


tracts to have all the pupils of such district educated by another high 
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school district, the attendance of pupils attending under such illegal 
contract must be credited to the district of attendance. (A. G. O. 9532, 
August 17, 1934) 


Discretion of County Auditor in Computing School 
District Tax Rates 

The county auditor must compute the rate of school district tax to 
be levied under the budget of a schoo) district after said budget has been 
duly submitted to and approved by the county superintendent of 
schools and the county board of supervisors, notwithstanding the fact 
that the budgeted expenditures, as approved, of the district are in 
excess of the ‘‘five per cent limitation clause’’ of section 20 of Article 
XI of the Constitution and no authority for such excess expenditures 
has been obtained, since under the provisions of Political Code sections 
3721 and 3722, the auditor’s duty to compute tax rates is purely minis- 
terial. (A. G. O. 9561, September 1, 1934) 


Disposition of Moneys Received in. Payment of Delinquent 
County School Taxes 

County school tax moneys received by a county as the result of the 
redemption prior to June 27, 1933, of property sold for delinquent 
county school taxes must be apportioned in the manner set forth in the 
law as it existed prior to June 27, 1933. (A. G. O. 9537, August 16, 
1934) 


Exchange of Teachers Between Districts as Affecting Tenure 

Where, by an agreement between the governing boards of districts 
A and B, a teacher upon completing her third year of service in district 
A is employed by district B, and a teacher upon completing three years 
of service in district B is employed by district A, and after the expira- 
tion of one year each teacher returns to the employment of the district 
in which he was originally employed, the teachers upon so returning 
to the employment of the districts originally employing them are entitled 
to tenure in such districts when it appears that the exchange of teachers 
was solely for the purpose of evading the tenure law. (A. G. O. 9513, 
August 17, 1934) 


Matching by State of George-Ellzey Act Funds 

The acceptance as expressed in School Code sections 3.520-3.522 by 
the State of California of the provisions of the federal act known as the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the provisions of School Code sections 4.80-4.85 
precludes the state from matching any funds given to the state by the 
federal government under the so-called George-Ellzey Act without legis- 


lative sanction. (A. G. O. 9570, September 7, 1934) 
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Power of State Board of Equalization to Act under 
Political Code section 3714b 

Political Code section 3714b does not have the effect of depriving the 
State Board of Equalization of jurisdiction to act upon applications 
to exceed the so-called ‘‘five per cent limitation clause’’ of section 20 of 
Article XI of the Constitution, after the time fixed in the section; and 
the State Board of Equalization may determine whether the facts of 
any paricular case justifies the Board in assuming jurisdiction to act 
upon an application submitted to the Board subsequent to the date fixed 
in the statute. (A. G. O. 9546, August 20, 1934) 


Purchase of School Buses 

The opinion expressed in Opinion No. 8535 of the Attorney General, 
namely that a school bus may be purchased regardless of School Code 
sections 6.30 and 6.31, without calling for bids, even though the 
cost thereof is in excess of $1,000, provided a substantial portion of the 
bus is controlled by patents owned by a certain company or companies, 
is confirmed. (A. G. O. 9540, August 30, 1934) 


School District Insurance Carriers 

A school district may carry liability insurance in an insurance com- 
pany not authorized to do business in this state only through a surplus 
line broker and where the procedure outlined in Political Code section 
596 is adhered to. (Letter of Attorney General to V. Kersey, Sep- 


tember 1, 1934) 


Legal Notice 


Monday, November 12, is a legal holiday, but is not a school holiday. 
(Political Code section 10, School Code section 3.90) For this reason 
the schools of each district should remain open on that day unless the 
governing board thereof declares the day to be a holiday, in the exercise 
of the authority given the governing board by School Code section 3.91. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

American Education Week will be celebrated throughout the nation 
November 5-11, 1934. Never before has the cause of education needed 
so intensely the serious attention of all the people. During the recent 
years of distress and uncertainty one common thought has prevailed. 
Every serious minded person desires for the coming generation a more 
secure future than the times from which we are just emerging. The 
physical and spiritual stress of recent years has made us hopeful, even 
determined that our children shall live in a world in which character is 
the basis of citizenship. 

Society has come to depend on the schools to furnish stability and 
guidance to civilization. In meeting this demand of society the schools 
have established objectives of education. Through training directed 
toward the fulfillment of these objectives the youth of America may 
attain to humane social ideals which will fit them to function effectively 
in a democratic society. 

It is a very simple matter to train a child so as to make him just a 
cog in a machine—to make the ideas, the beliefs, the attitudes which he 
gets in school an incumbrance to his development instead of a means of 
growth. The present curriculum represents an attempt by democracy 
to think clearly about its own meaning and purpose. It is an attempt 
to educate children in the art of self government while they are in 
school, 

All citizens are invited to visit and inspect the work of the schools 
so that they may participate intelligently in important decisions related 
to educational and social progress. 

The coming American Education Week programs will be sponsored 
as usual by the National Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education, and the American Legion. Topies suggested for 
the day-by-day programs follow: 


Monday, November 5—Planning for Tomorrow 

Tuesday, November 6—Developing New Types of Schooling 
Wednesday, November 7—Continuing Education throughout Life 
Thursday, November 8—Financing our Schools 

Friday, November 9—Quickening the Sense of Civic Responsibility 
Saturday, November 10—Preparing for New Kinds of Service 


Sunday, November 11—Enriching Character through Education 
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Helps for American Education Week 

The following are available upon request to the Division of Publi- 
cations of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.: 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 

American Education Week Handbook 1934, a manual of suggestions 
and facts, outlines a practical plan of procedure based on thirteen years 
of experience in observing the week. This handbook makes the work of 
the busy teacher in interpreting education easier and more effective. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 

A set of graphic and attractive messages for the bulletin board each 
day of education week. The messages are important for interpreting 
education to students. 


FOR EVERY HOME 
An American Education Week Message emphasizing the significance 
of education for tomorrow. 


FOR EVERY EDITOR 
A package of suggestions for news stories, feature articles, edi- 
torials, and cartoons. 


FOR EVERY PUPIL 
A lapel button to be worn during the week. 


FOR EVERY LETTER F 
Gummed stickers in beautiful colors. A half million were used last 


year. 


FOR SPECIAL USES 

Combination packets of materials for all needs at small cost. Special 
packets for kindergarten and primary schools, for upper grades and 
high schools, for churches, for citizens, and for rural schools. 


SUMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 


The following is the recapitulation of the apportionment of state 
school funds for the school year 1934-35 issued by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction September 10, 1934. Amounts apportioned to 
each individual elementary, high school, and junior college district, 
and to each county elementary school supervision fund, unapportioned 
county elementary school fund, and unapportioned county high school 
fund, will be paid to such district or fund in ten equal payments by 
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warrants drawn on the state treasury by the State Controller. The 
first warrants, for the month of September, were issued by the State 
Controller on September 29. 


Apportionments for Elementary Schools 


Apportionment of the State (elementary) School Fund. (School Code 
sections 4.780-4.785, inclusive) 


The State School Fund comprises annually an amount sufficient 
to provide $30 for each unit of average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary school districts of the state during the preceding school year, 
together with such amounts as may be necessary but not to exceed 
$100 per unit of average daily attendance by physically handicapped 
children to reimburse elementary school districts for one-half the excess 
cost incurred for the education of physically handicapped children 
therein. The State School Fund is apportioned as follows: 


1. $700 is allowed to each elementary school district for each 35 
or fraction (not less than one) of 35 units of average daily 
attendance therein during the preceding school year, plus an 
additional $700 for each teacher unit allowed to each elementary 
school district for each 300 units of average daily attendance. 

2. $700 is allowed to the county elementary school supervision 
fund of each county on account of each 300 or major fraction 
of 300 units of average daily attendance in the aggregate, 
during the preceding school year, in those elementary school 
districts of each county having less than 300 units of average 
daily attendance each. 

3. Each elementary school district is allowed an amount equal 
to one-half the excess cost of educating physically handicapped 
children therein during the preceding school year, but not to 
exceed $100 per unit of average daily attendance of such 
physically handicapped children. 

4. The remainder of the State School Fund, after the above appor- 
tionments have been made, is apportioned to the elementary 
school districts of the county pro rata on the total average 
daily attendance therein during the preceding school year. 
This apportionment for the current school year is at the rate 
of $5.9837068+ per unit of average daily attendance. 


Apportionment from the State General Fund for Elementary Schools 
(School Code sections 4.790-4.797, inclusive) 


The amount required to be apportioned to each county from the 
State General Fund for the support of elementary schools is computed 
as the larger of the two amounts secured by comparing the total 
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amount to be apportioned to the county from the State (elementary) 
School Fund with an amount equal to $30 for each unit of average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools of the county during the 
preceding school year. The larger of the two amounts so computed 
for each county is apportioned as follows: 


:. 


bo 


First there is apportioned to the unapportioned county ele- 
mentary school fund an amount estimated by the county super- 
intendent of schools as necessary to meet the expenses charged 
against such fund, but not greater than 5 per cent of the 
apportionment made to the county during the preceding school 
year from the State (elementary) School Fund. 

$700 is allowed for each teacher unit allowed to each ele- 
mentary school district for each 35 or fraction (not less than 
one) of 35 units of average daily attendance therein during 
the preceding school year, plus an additional $700 for each 
teacher unit allowed to each elementary school district for 
each 300 units of average daily attendance. 

$700 is allowed for each teacher unit to the county elementary 
school supervision fund of each county on account of each 
300 or major fraction of 300 units of average daily attendance 
in the aggregate, during the preceding school year, in those 
elementary school districts of the county having less than 
300 units of average daily attendance each. 

Each elementary school district is allowed an amount equal 
to one-half the excess cost of educating physically handicapped 
children therein during the preceding school year, but not to 
exceed $100 per unit of average daily attendance of physically 
handicapped children. 

The remainder of the total amount allowed to the county from 
the State General Fund for the support of elementary schools, 
after the above apportionments have been made, is appor- 
tioned to the elementary school districts of the county pro 
rata on the total average daily attendance therein during the 
preceding school year. The rate for this apportionment varies 
with each county. 


Summary of Apportionments for Elementary Schools 


State (elementary) School Fund: 
Statement of Fund— 
697,718 units of average daily 


attendance at $30 per unit__________-_-____ $20,931,540 00 


One-half of excess cost of edu- 
eating physically handi- 
GRIEU CHILO BON oa Ss a 212.375 61 


Total State School Fund__------------- $21,143,915 61 


_— 
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Apportionment of State School Fund— 

23,938 teacher units at $700 

DEE Wilke $16,756,600 00 
697,718 units of average daily 

attendance at $5.9837068+ 

per unit _ 4,174,940 00 
One-half of excess cost of edu- 

eating physically handi- 

eapped children_____-~_--~ 212,375 61 


Total apportionment from 
State School Fund__-----.----------- $21,143,915 61 


Apportionment from State General Fund for Elementary Schools— 
23,938 teacher units at $700 
Der Units 22222 sksesscas $16,756,600 00 
On average daily attendance 4,400,341 33 
One-half of excess cost of edu- 
eating physically handi- 
eapped children___-_---~- 212,375 61 
Apportionment to unappor- 
tioned county elementary 
school funds___--.------- 211,289 56 


Total apportionment from 
State General Fund_---------------- $21,580,606 50 


Total Apportionment for Elementary Schools.--------------------- $42,724,522 11 


Apportionments for High Schools 
Apportionment of the State High School Fund. (School Code sections 
4.870-4.875, inclusive) 


The State High School Fund comprises annually an amount suffi- 
cient to provide $30 for each unit of average daily attendance in the 
high school districts of the state during the preceding school year 
together with such amounts as may be necessary but not to exceed 
$100 per unit of average daily attendance of physically handicapped 
children to reimburse high school districts for one-half the excess cost 
incurred for the education of physically handicapped children therein. 
The State High School Fund is apportioned as follows: 


1. $2,200 is allowed to each new high school district which was 
organized during the preceding school year and in which no 
high school was maintained during such year. 

2. $550 is allowed to each high school district on account of each 
of grades 9-14, inclusive, maintained during the preceding 
school year in each junior, senior, four-year, and graded evening 
high school or junior college therein. 

3. $80 is allowed to each high school district for each of the first 
ten units of average daily attendance in special day and evening 
classes in each junior, senior, four-year, or evening high school 
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maintained therein during the preceding school year; $60 for 
each of the second ten units of such average daily attendance; 
and $40 for each of the third ten units of such average daily 
attendance. 

4. Each high school district is allowed an amount equal to one- 
half the excess cost of educating physically handicapped chil- 
dren therein during the preceding school year, but not to exceed 
$100 per unit of average daily attendance of physically handi- 
capped children. 

5. The remainder of the State High School Fund, after the above 
apportionments have been made, is apportioned to the high 
school districts and to the high school tuition fund of the 
county pro rata on the total average daily attendance therein 
during the preceding school year. This apportionment for the 
current school year is at the rate of $24.5011118+ per unit of 
average daily attendance. Apportionments to county high 
school tuition funds are made on the basis of average daily 
attendance of pupils residing in the county and attending high 
school in an adjoining state. (School Code section 3.330) 


Apportionment from the State General Fund for High Schools. (School 
Code sections 4.880-4.887, inclusive) 


The amount required to be apportioned from the State General 
Fund for the support of high schools is computed as the larger of the 
two amounts secured by comparing an amount equal to twice the 
amount to be apportioned to the county from the State High School 
Fund with an amount equal to $60 for each unit of average daily 
attendance in the high schools of the county during the preceding 
school year. The larger of the two amounts so computed for each 
county is apportioned as follows: 

1. First there is apportioned to the unapportioned county high 
school fund an amount estimated by the county superintendent 
of schools as necessary to meet the expenses charged against 
such fund, but not greater than 5 per cent of the apportionment 
made to the county during the preceding school year from the 
State High School Fund. 
$1,000 is allowed to each new high school district which was 
organized during the preceding school year and in which no 
high school was maintained during such year. 

3. $250 is allowed to each high school district on account of each 
of grades 9-14, inclusive, maintained during the preceding 
school year in each junior, senior, four-year and graded evening 
high school or junior college therein. 
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4. $40 is allowed to each high school district for each of the first 
ten units of average daily attendance in special day and 
evening classes in each junior, senior, four-year, or evening 
high school maintained therein during the preceding school 
year ; $30 for each of the second ten units of such average daily 
attendance; and $20 for each of the third ten units of such 
average daily attendance. 


} 5. Each high school district is allowed an amount equal to one-half 
| the excess cost of educating physically handicapped children 


therein during the preceding school year, but not to exceed 
$100 per unit of average daily attendance of physically handi- 
eapped children. . 

6. The remainder of the amount allowed to the county from the 
State General Fund for the support of high schools, after the 
above apportionments have been made, is apportioned to the 
high school districts and to the high school tuition fund of the 
county pro rata on the total average daily attendance therein 
during the preceding school year. The rate of this apportion- 
ment varies with each county. Apportionments to county high 
school tuition funds are made on the basis of average daily 
attendance of pupils residing in the county and attending high 
school in an adjoining state. (School Code section 3.330) 


Apportionments for High Schools 


State High School Fund: 
Statement of Fund— 
282,859 units of average daily 
attendance at $30 per unit_____________-_- $8,485,770 00 
One-half of excess cost of 
educating physically handi- 


} capped) Chiltern: <2 5 555 ee 30,494 72 
4 
| Total State High School 

12 1G | Sea ee ae ee eee eer $8,516,264 72 


Apportionment of State High School Fund— 
1,981 years maintained at 


$550 per year_____--__-_- $1,089,550 00 
One new high school district. 
Es SF ae 2,200 00 


Bonus apportionment on first 

30 units of average daily 

attendance in special day 

and evening classes and 

evening high schools__--_ 463,660 00 
282,787 units of average daily 

attendance at $24,5011118+ 

OI I in cicenicnncin 6,928,595 92 
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One-half of excess cost of 


educating physically handi- 
capped children_-__-----~-- 30,494 72 


To county high school tuition 
funds: 72 units of aver- 


age daily attendance at 
$24.5011118+ per unit-- 1,764 08 


Total apportionment from = —————— 
State High School Fund_-------------- $8,516,264 72 


Apportionment from State Genera! Fund for High Schools— 
1,981 years maintained at 


S250 per year... ssn. $495,250 00 
One new high school district 
ii ikitwtvonnce 1,000 00 


Bonus apportionment on first 

30 units of average daily 

attendance in special day’ 

and evening classes and 

evening high schools___--- 231,830 00 
On average daily attendance 16,675,523 11 
One-half of excess cost of 

educating physically handi- 

capped children_-___----~- 30,494 72 
To county high school tuition 

funds on average daily at- 

PenWAnee 222 =e 8 on 4,675 28 
Apportionment to unappor- 

tioned county high school 

ORNS 9 ch hs 134,526 57 


Total apportionment from 
State General Fund_______-_--___-__- $17,573,299 68 


Total Apportionment for High Schools.-------------------------- $26,089,564 40 


Apportionments for District Junior Colleges 


School Code sections 4.941-4.944, inclusive, require the apportion- 
ment annually from the State Junior College Fund to each junior 
college district of $2,000 for each accredited junior college maintained 
therein during the preceding school year and $100 for each unit of 
average daily attendance. The State Junior College Fund is comprised 
of moneys derived from federal apportionments (School Code section 
4.51) and biennial appropriations made by the Legislature to this 
fund. At the present time there is available in the State Junior 
College Fund for apportionment during the current school year one- 
half the total biennial appropriation made by the 1933 Legislature, or 
the sum of $1,023,529; and the sum of $627,178.49 received by federal 
apportionment to the fund during the current school year. This pro- 
vides a total of $1,650,707.49, which amount is apportioned herewith 


as follows: 
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1. $2,000 for each district junior college. 

The remainder of the available fund is prorated on total average 
daily attendance, at the rate of $94.4007643+ per unit of 
average daily attendance. 


bo 


Apportionments for District Junior Colleges 


State Junior College Fund: 
Statement of Fund— 
One-half of biennial appro- 


priation of $2,047,058 00_____-_---------- $1,023,529 00 
Federal apportionment to 
State Junior College Fund___---------_-- 627,178 49 


Total State Junior Col- 
lege) Wn = nk $1,650,707 49 


Apportionment of State Junior College Fund— 
17 district junior colleges 


at $2,000... $34,000 00 
17,126 units of average daily 

attendance at $94,4007643+ 

POR White 2 1,616,707 49 


Total apportionment from 


State Junior College 
ONO he ae eee eas $1,650,707 49 


Total of State Apportionments, 1934—35 
Grand Total of State Apportionments for the School Year 1934-1935 $70,464,794 00 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Education Today 

Beginning October 6, 1934, Education Today will be given over 
Station KGO instead of Station KPO. The following is a schedule 
of the broadcasts to be given on Saturday evenings at 7:00 p.m. 
October 6—Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural 


Schools, State Department of Education, Youth and Unemploy- 
ment. 


October 13—F. M. Duckles, Vice President, American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing, Educating the Hard of Hearing. 
October 20—Maude I. Murchie, Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education, State 
Department of Education, The Home in the Present Social Order. 


October 27—Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Educa- 
tion and Politics. 


November 3—George C. Mann, Chief, Division of Adult and Continuation Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Emergency Education in the 
Recovery Program. 
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Vocational Agriculture 

On October 1, 1934, a fifteen minute weekly radio lesson in agri- 
culture will go on the air. The program, originating at the California 
Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, contains timely suggestions in the 
conduct of agriculture enterprises, particularly in Future Farmer high 
school vocational agriculture projects. The material is prepared by 
staff members and specialists of the school and the program, sponsored 
by the State Department of Education and the National Broadcasting 
Company, will be released over Stations KPO, KFI, and KFSD each 
Monday at 12 m. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers will inaugurate 
at 2 pm., Pacific standard time, on October 4, 1934, over Station KPO, 
a weekly series of half-hour programs presenting educational leaders 
in discussions of problems confronting the parents of today. Speakers 
and the subjects which they will discuss follow: 


October 4—Mrs. B. A. Langworthy, President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Introduction to the Series. 


October 11—-Dr. George F. Zook, Director of American Council on Education, 
Home and School Relationship. 

October 18—Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of Parent Education of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Child Development. 

October 25—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President, Stanford University, The 
Children’s Charter. 

November 1—Dr. Charles H. Judd, Chairman, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Recent Curriculum Tendencies. 


Music Appreciation Hour 

The seventh consecutive season of the course in the understanding 
of good music, the National Broadcasting Company Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour, begins on Friday, October 5, 1934, over combined coast to 
coast broadeast under the direction of Conductor Walter Damrosch. 

The 1934—-35*course, as in previous seasons, will consist of four 
series of graded programs for children from eight to eighteen years old. 
The Friday morning broadeast from 11.00 a.m. to 12:00 m. eastern 
standard time will include programs for two of the series, the remain- 
ing two being covered in the broadeast the following week. 


Standard School Broadcast 


The Standard School Broadcast will resume its weekly programs 
beginning October 4, 1934. The elementary lesson will be given from 
11:00 to 11:20 a.m. and the advanced lesson will be given from 11:25 
to 11:45 a.m. every Thursday morning over stations KFSD, KFI, and 
KPO. 
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The Teacher’s Manual to be used in this course may be obtained by 
addressing the Standard School Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Room 1629. 

The Standard Symphony Hour will be presented every Thursday 
from 8:15 to 9:15 p.m. over stations KFI and KPO. The evening will 
be closely affiliated with the Standard School Broadcast as the musical 
numbers will have been studied in the morning school broadcast lessons. 


Correct English 

Arthur Clippenger is giving a weekly broadcast on the hows and 
whyfors of correct English over radio station KFRC and the Columbia- 
Don Lee chain at 3:30 every Tuesday afternoon. This broadcast 
should be of interest to teachers of English. 


Life of Benjamin Franklin 

The many-sided genius of American history is being dramatized 
in serial form over the Columbia network each Saturday from 5:30 to 
6.00 p.m. 

The entire serial -will deal not only with Franklin’s brilliant, 
human, and genial character, but will treat of his amazing accomplish- 
ments, the effects of which are still important today. The following 
California radio stations will carry the broadcast: KF RC, KHJ, KMJ, 
KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, KFBK. 


The Church and the Moving Pictures 

The wave of censorship now sweeping the movies is being discussed 
on the season’s first Church of the Air series, which started September 
23, 1934, from 9:00 to 9:30 am., PST, over Radio Stations KFRC, 
KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, AND KFBK. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 

The education exhibits at the California State Fair this year were 
most commendable. The exhibits were placed in the new education 
building which gave much more space and a more pleasing effect than 
did the building formerly available for this purpose. 

The participating public schools are to be commended for their 
excellent exhibits. They were viewed by thousands of visitors with 
much enthusiasm and many favorable comments. 

The public is interested in what the schools are doing and the State 
Fair offers a fine opportunity for bringing before visitors the accom- 
plishments of the pupils in our public schools. 

The State Department of Education arranged and sponsored an 
exhibit on visual aids used in modern education which was well patron- 
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ized. Tom J. Ayres, formerly connected with the Visual Aid Depart- 
ment of the San Francisco public schools, demonstrated continuously 
the use of the talking picture and other visual aids used in public 
schools. 

The following firms loaned equipment to be exhibited: Keystone 
View Company, Photographic History Service, Denoyer Geppert Com- 
pany, Vera Jones Bright, and the Bell & Howell Company. The Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division loaned educational motion 
picture films and the Bell & Howell Company loaned the talking picture 
equipment and films. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


The United States Office of Education announces that School Infe, 
the official monthly journal of the office, will carry a month ta month 
account of the Federal Emergency Education Program; a series of 
articles based on reports to the Office of Education, news from state 
and city school systems reported to the Office of Education; reports of 
progressive practices in the CCC camps and bulletins to camp educa. 
tional advisers; notes and news of vocational education in agriculture, 
trade and industry, home economics, commercial subjects, and rehabili- 
tation; useful references and data concerning Federal Aid; and lists 
of new visual aids, educational radio programs, forthcoming meetings, 
new government publications, maps and films useful to teachers, theses, 
pamphlets, and books. 

Due to the increase in the number of pages and consequent increase 
in printing costs, the subscription price of School Life is now $1 per 
year for ten issues. Subscriptions should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


VITALIZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

A project in school journalism planned by the National Association 
of Journalism Advisers aims to help make school publications more 
effective mediums for school interpretation and to help editors and 
advisers keep in touch with school life. This project will include the 
founding and development of the National Association of Student 
Editors whose official organ will be known as Vitalized School 
Journalism. 

This organization is to be a medium for the dissemination of edu- 
cation ideals among the students of the nation and a clearing-house 
of information and ideas relating to school life and journalism. It will 
keep editors and advisers in touch with current movements and events 
which should be interpreted to students and parents and encourage 
the study and publication of local school history. 
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Some of the plans for school interpretation during 1934-35 deal 
with the three hundredth anniversary celebration of the beginning of 
secondary education, the Horace Mann Centennial Celebration, federal 
aid for schools (the national debate topic), studies in school history, 
American Education Week, vitalized commencements, news and edi- 
torial writing, cartoon drawing, and printing. Before the end of the 
school term, members of the organization will submit their publica- 
tions to be seored for the National Education Association Student 
Publication Honor Roll. 

Complete information regarding the National Association of 
Student Editors and its affiliated projects may be secured by writing 
the Division of Publications of the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN 


The Geographic News Bulletin, National Geographic Society’s 
weekly bulletin for teachers, is being issued for the current school year. 
Each issue consists of five bulletins with illustrations and maps. The 
bulletin helps to keep teachers informed of geographic changes that 
constantly go on in all parts of the world, altered boundaries, explora- 
tions, new place names, economic developments. In addition, the 
bulletins, illustrated from the picture files of the society, interpret 
world news of peoples, places, industries, and customs. 

The bulletin is published for thirty weeks of the year and will be 
forwarded for the full time to teachers for twenty-five cents to cover 
mailing cost for the thirty weeks. Subscriptions should be sent to The 
National Geographic Society, 16 and M Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Saturday, October 27, 1934, will mark the seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. Recipient of the Nobel 
prize for the promotion of international peace, his life of devotion to 
his country should be commemorated in the public schools of California. 

The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association, Roosevelt House, 
28 East Twentieth Street, New York, N. Y., will be glad to furnish 
upon request copies of a suggested program to be used in commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of his birth. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


Introductory Education Courses 

There has been a decided trend during recent years toward a distinctly differ- 
ent type of introductory course for students of education in colleges and universities. 
For many years the usual approach was through courses in the history or principles 
of education. Years of experience with such courses led many teacher training 
institutions to conclude that such introductions to the study of education are 
inadequate. Consequently there were developed new types of courses designed to 
give a broad overview of the whole field of education and to prepare for more 
spcialized courses to follow. Such orientation courses were often planned as broad, 
liberal courses for students in general as well as for prospective teachers. If the 
prevailing trend in practice may be construed as indicating the most desirable plan 
to follow, we may expect that soon the leading teacher training institutions will 
commence reorganization of their curricula in education to provide for introduc- 
tory orientation courses giving a unified view of the whole field of education. 

Scores of syllabi have been developed by instructors, to form guides for such 
courses. Several textbooks designed to offer a broad outlook on education have 
been used successfully. During the spring and early summer of the present year, 
two new textbooks for orientation courses in education materially different from 
preceding ones have been published. The first to appear was written by Aubrey A. 
Douglass, chairman of the education department of Claremont Colleges; the second 
is by William H. Burton, formerly of the University of Chicago, now visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Southern California. It is not surprising in light of the 
current and widespread interest in the development of orientation courses that two 
such books should appear almost simultaneously. Both books are the result of many 
years of experience on the part of the authors in teaching introductory education 
courses. 

Both books are greatly different from other introductory texts in education, 
and have many points of similarity, although they differ in approach, organization, 
and relative emphasis accorded to the various subjects included. Each is an excel- 
lent treatment, and should serve as a healthy stimulant to the rapidly growing move- 
ment toward giving beginning students of education a broad overview of the whole 
field. A brief review of each book follows. 


WILt1AM H. Burton. Introduction to Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Company, 1934. xiv + 833 pp. 

Of particular interest in this book is the first section entitled “Introductory 
Remarks to Instructors” containing a brief analysis of eighteen previous introduc- 
tory texts in education. The author then considers the relative merits of several 
possible methods of approach, organization, and content for an introductory course 
in education and presents his reasons for planning the present volume as he did. 

The content is organized in seven major parts as follows: I, The Function 
and Aim of Education; II, the Method of Educational Thinking; III, The School 
System of the United States; IV, The Materials of Instruction: The Curriculum; 
V, The Pupil Population; VI, The Education Process; VII, Education as a Pro- 
fession. 

The author has chosen for his approach to the study of education in Part I a 
consideration of the role of education as an agency of civilization, the functions 
education is expected to serve, individual versus social purposes of education, and 
the values accruing from education. This part closes with a convincing case for 
education as an indispensible agency for the realization of true democracy. 
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Part II is designed to give the student an insight into the two methods of 
thinking about educational problems, the scientific and the philosophic. The general 
characteristics, specific functions, the applicability of each are discussed. A thor- 
ough study of this body of material should serve to prevent unnecessary conflict 
between science and philosophy in the mind of the student and should aid him to an 
understanding of the place of each in the solution of educational problems. 

In Part III the student is introduced to the public school system as it exists 
in the United States. Here is found a brief but comprehensive description of the 
evolution of the system showing how each level was developed, expanded, and reor- 
ganized. Special consideration is given to the topics: organization, administration, 
supervision, financial support, rural schools, and educational housing. 

Part IV traces the development of the curriculum emphasizing recent changes 


and presenting current controversies. 

Part V brings to the beginning student a summary of the contributions of 
educational psychology to our knowledge of original nature, the laws of growth, and 
the laws of diversity. The contribution of the scientific method to education is made 
particularly clear in this section. 

Part VI, in the words of the author, shows how all of the major considerations 
previously presented “are brought together in the actual functioning of education.” 
First is considered the administrative organization of the pupil population for educa- 
tional progress wherein emphasis is placed on provision for meeting individual differ- 
ences. Then follows a chapter on Education and Vocational Guidance. Finally 
is presented a summary of principles and methods of classroom teaching. 

The final part of the book entitled Education as a Profession raises and 
answers a number of significant questions which any person considering education 
as a career would be likely to ask. The titles of the six chapters contained in this 
part indicate the scope of the treatment: Opportunities for Careers in Education, 
The Duties and Responsibilities of Educational Workers, Certain Important Work- 
ing Conditions, The Rewards of Educational Workers, The Legal Status of Educa- 
tional Workers, The Desirable Training and Personality for Educational Workers. 

The book contains 114 tables and 60 figures. At the close of each chapter is a 
list of “suggestions for supplementary reading, lectures, class reports, and dis- 
cussions” followed by a carefully selected list of references bearing on topics treated 
in the chapter. ‘The large volume of material contained in the book is well written 


and easily read. 


AuBREY A. Dovuciass. The American School System. New York: Farrar and 

Rinehart, Inc. 1934. xii + 491 pp. 

On the whole, this book is similar in scope to Burton’s, but the approach, 
organization, and relative emphasis to topics included are somewhat different. The 
following list of the nineteen chapter titles gives a general picture of the scope and 
organization: I, The National School System; II, The Cost of the Schools; III, The 
Purpose of the Educational Program; IV, Education Before the Age of Six; V, 
Origin and Development of Public Elementary Education; VI, Theory and Practice 
of Elementary Education; VII, Secondary Education; VIII, Higher Education; 
IX, The Curriculum; X, The Principles of Method; XI, Measuring the Results of 
Instruction; XII, Training for Occupation; XIII, Part-Time and Adult Education; 
XIV, Education of Exceptional Children; XV, Rural Education; XVI, Extra- 
Curricular Activities; XVII, The Instructional Staff; XVIII, The Organization 
and Control of Public Education; XIX, Issues in American Education. 

Douglass has chosen in his approach first to acquaint the beginning student 
with the essential features and with the extent of the American school system which 
he characterizes as one of the largest and most important social and financial enter- 
prises of the nation. The chapter on school costs considers not only the amounts 
expended for the several levels of education and their relation to other national 
expenditures, but points out inadequacies in present methods for securing school 
revenues and suggests desirable changes in taxation. 
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Following the two chapters which portray the educational system in terms 
of scope and cost, the author discusses various educational purposes which have 
dominated education from time to time and evaluates these purposes in terms of 
alternate goals of education. 

The next five chapters are devoted to the several levels of education from 
the preschool to the university. Here are discussed the development of schools 
offering educational opportunities on each level, specific functions, curricula, articu- 
lation between levels, and modern trends in reorganization of the educational pro- 
gram. <A chapter on part-time and adult education is contained later on in the 
book. 

All of the chapters are brief and are designed to give the student a broad, 
general knowledge of the subject and its relation to the whole field of education, 
rather than to present detailed information. 

The book concludes with a stimulating statement of important issues in 
American education. Such questions as the following challenge the student to 
thoughtful consideration involving problems of educational policy and practice: 
At what age should free public education end? Should the secondary school be 
selective? Does the school tend to withdraw from the world of affairs? Do the 
schools practice soft pedagogy? 

A list of questions for discussion, topics for investigation, and a carefully 
selected bibliography at the end of each chapter enhance the value of the book as a 
text. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


Fay Apams. The Initiation of an Activity Program into a Public School. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 598, New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College Columbia University. 1934 v + 80 pp. 


During the past ten years, literature in the field of progressive education has 
been rapidly increasing in volume. Much has been written about units of instruc- 
tion, and activity programs, but very little has been written about the difficulties 
encountered in actual classroom situations. 

This present study attempts to offer practical help in meeting difficulties and 
solving problems which teachers inevitably encounter in initiating and developing 
activity programs. Ten specific problems most frequently encountered by teachers 
who have had experience in activity curricula have been selected for investiga- 
tion. These include the selection and development of the activity; testing the 
results of an activity; maintaining a desirable working amosphere during the 
unassigned period and, at the same time, encouraging individual freedom and 
initiative; planning a time program which may be used effectively in developing 
activities; adjusting activities to meet individual differences; selecting proper 
materials for activity problems; securing the cooperation of school officials not 
entirely in favor of an activity program; sustaining the interest of the children 
during the development of an activity; developing an activity and at the same 
time meeting the course of study requirements for the skill and drill aspects of 
the curricula. 

These problems were presented to a nation-wide group of teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and university instructors of education with suggested solu- 
tions and a request to rate these solutions on a five-point cale. A careful analysis 
of the replies forms the valuable part of the book. According to the opinions 
indicated, information as to how to introduce an activity program may be found 
in observation of activity work, supplemented by discussions and lectures in uni- 
versity classes; by observations and analyses of classroom situations; and by read- 
ing, study, and discussion of activity programs. 

Evaluation of activity programs is essential. Teacher-prepared tests alone are 
not adequate criteria for such an evaluation. The final judgment of an activity 
should be based upon observation of the pupils’ activity, the results of standardized 
tests, and the results of teacher-prepared tests. 
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Careful planning in advance should be made in all activities, but when neces- 
sary the apparent needs of the moment should modify the plan. The development 
of an activity program requires that teachers take advantage of any situation 
for growth which may arise naturally in the classrooms. For his reason it is 
impossible to adhere exactly to a rigid time schedule. Children should have a 
definite part in planning the daily program, discussing their needs, and budgeting 
their own time. 

Teachers should solve the problem of adjusting the activity to meet individual 
differences of pupils by listing, with their aid, the things which need be done in 
connection with an activity and by encouraging each child to assume responsibility 
in completing his part. Reading and other types of material of varied difficulty 
should be provided. The activity should have many phases and call for many types 
of work. 

Teachers should not be asked to assume full responsibility for purchasing 
materials needed in the development of an activity. If there is difficulty in 
requisitioning necessary materials through the proper school authorities, a revision 
of the purchasing system should be sought. 

To insure the sustained interest of children during the development of an 
activity there should be sufficient material on hand for continued progress; there 
should be provision for class discussions, suggestions, evaluation, and sufficient 
satisfaction to carry the work to completion 

Drill work required by the course of study should not be eliminated, even 
though it cannot be made an integral part of the activity. 

While the study from a research point of view plainly resorts to the expression 
of opinion, it is valuable as a clear exposition of the difficulties contingent on intro- 
ducing an activity program. Any teacher attempting to initiate this type of 
instruction into her class has available a statement of the problems which she will 
inevitably encounter. The study is especially valuable for supervisors or adminis- 
trators who are helping teachers to introduce activity programs into their school 
systems. Instructors of education and teacher training institutions will find the 
material valuable as being the expression of the opinions of school people who have 
tried the plan of experts who have worked in the field of progressive education. 


EvELYN CLEMENT 


RutHu Woop Gavian; A. A. Gray, and ERNEST RUTHERFORD GROVES. Our Chang- 
ing Social Order. An Introduction to Sociology. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1934. 21 + 577 pp. 


Thoughtful teachers of high school seniors have been in search of a textbook 
that would serve as a guide in the teaching of contemporary problems, that would 
present our changing social order realistically, that would present dynamic chal- 
lenges to youth’s thought and action, and that would lead young people through 
socially integrative experiences starting with the very real now of youth and of 
society. Such material is found in this new publication. 

The authors first present the slow development of culture, then the nature of 
personality development and its relation to culture and the requisites for adjustment 
and control. These units are followed by well rounded, frank, critical, down-to-the- 
minute presentations of the major problems of American life today. 

The organization and treatment at all points is balanced. It is continuously 
related to youth’s interests and backgrounds. The problems, topics for special 
reports, and the discussion questions at the end of each chapter are pointed and 
ample. Bibliographies are well selected. 

Social science teachers will doubtless find in this book a most valuable instru- 
ment to assist them in leading young people through experiences designed to develop 
both an appreciation of American democratic life and ideals and the determination 
to protect and improve them. 


WALTER R. HEPNEB 
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